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EDITORIAL 


The year opens with omens good, and foreboding, for 
librarians. Of the first kind is the re-cpening after two 
years of the Science Museum at South Kensington. The 
second was the astounding proposal of the Air Ministry to 
commandeer the British Museum for its administrative work. 
After three years of a war which has shown the devastating 
results of the neglect of things educational and spiritual the 
rulers of this country had apparently acqui sc d in a proposal 
which, in the words of the President of the British Association, 
would “‘ cause a shudder to run through all civilised countries. 
Were it carried out it would cover the British nation with 
lasting obliquy.’’ As we go to press, however, it is announced 
that the proposed outrage is not considered to be necessary 
and will therefore not take place. We rejoice over the 
repentance of the Government ; but the fact that the proposal 
was made seriously, and for a time upheld, is so significant 
that it behoves all who value the treasures of the nation to be 
upon their guard. The war, also, is not over yet. 


We do not, as our readers are aware, associate ourselves 
with the opinions and criticisms made by the writers of 
“ Letters on Our Affairs,’’ which have been a feature of THE 
LiBRARY Wor LD for the past four years and more. This month, 
however, we may draw attention to the suggestion which has 
been made in all gravity to the Manchester City Council that 
municipalities have powers, older than the Library Acts, 
to establish and to spend such sums as seem to them good on 
public libraries. As our correspondent remarks, this, if it 
can be proven, is a discovery of great importance to the 
library movement. We are unable to make that proof our- 
selves, and it can probably only be made by the appropriating 
by some local body of more than the penny rate to its libraries. 
An action might follow, in which the matter could be tested. 
The principal difficulty will probably be the average Town 
Clerk, who is very chary indeed in sanctioning any proposal 
which is not written expressly in some legal document. We 
shall await the outcome of the suggestion with profound 
interest, and meanwhile we commend it to the consideration 
of our readers. 
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The Education (Scotland) Bill which was introduced into 
the House of Commons on December 17th by Mr. Munro, 
contains a provision empowering local authorities “ to provide 
books not only for children and young persons who are 
attending school, but also for adult readers.” The question 
arises : Have we here the thin end of the wedge inserted which 
we feared in connexion with the English Education Bills; 
are the Scottish education authorities aiming at the control of 
the libraries of that country? Otherwise it seems that a 
divided authority will exist ; that under the Library Acts, 
and that under this new measure. We hope our Scottish 
brethren are fully alive to the dangers of the situation. 

* * * 


We still await the publication of the separate volume 
containing the Transactions of the Fortieth Conference of the 
Library Association. We, in common with our readers, 
drew hopes from the atmosphere and tone of that Conference, 
that a new era of energy and achievement was opening to the 
Association. Since at the beginning of January (three months 
after the event) no signs are forthcoming of any result whatever 
of the deliberations, we confess to profound disappointment 
and irritation. Lethargy at all times is exasperating, at present 
it is more than that, it is treason to the members whose interests 
are jeopardised by it. The remedy lies in the hands of the 
Association at large. In sympathy with the general position 
of the nation we have acquiesced in the self-re-election of the 
Council this year; but now that the Council has once more 
proved its utter inefficiency, the members are justified, are 
even in duty bound, to require at the next election time a 
justification of their want of energy from the Council. When 
the last War Cabinet proved to be inadequate it was changed, 
and, as most patriots think, changed for the better. We are 
in a similar case, and it will be an act of patriotism to require 
of the Council an account of its stewardship. We begin to fear 
that the Council in its present form is stale and unprofitable. 

* * 

The A.L.A. has not only raised its million-dollar fund for 
providing libraries for the American troops; it has sub- 
stantially exceeded that amount. Moreover it has received 
a munificent sum from the American Carnegie Trustees to 
cover the cost of the proposed camp library buildings. A strong 
committee, with Mr. Herbert Putnam presiding, has been 
formed to administer the fund, and lccal eiferts are being 
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made everywhere to gather and to sift books. We congratu- 
late our cousins on these splendid results, and confess that we 
do so with much admiring envy. Our own feelings are ex- 
pressed by the President of the Library Association in his 
preface to Mr. T. W. Koch’s Books in Camp, Trench and 
Hospital: ‘It was a great disappointment to me that the 
(British) Library Association was not able to take up the 
work here, for it might have been thought to have been 
especially its job.” 
* * * 

The decision of the Knutsford (Cheshire) Library Com- 
mittee to refuse the use of its public library to Conscientious 
Objectors who are confined in the prison of that town, raises 
a new and interesting point. Our sympathies are not with 
the people at whom this decision is aimed, but we doubt the 
legality of the decision. It is true that a library authority 
has power to exclude all persons who are likely to interfere 
with the comfort and good order of other readers, but this has 
hitherto been interpreted as meaning all persons who, by 
offensive habits, drunkenness, or some definite ill-behaviour, 
are not qualified to make proper use of the library. or prevent 
its proper use by others. The question has not been tested 
yet. We are of opinion that such an interpretation cannot be 
made in the case of people who, whatever their motives, do 
not wish to undertake military service. By tradition a public 
library is, except as regards the lending department, open to 
all comers who are well-behaved in the common acceptance of 
the phrase. 

* * 

Library meetings in London are likely to be few this 
winter, and that is to be deplored, although librarians in 
general are so occupied in their own districts that attendance 
at many meetings is a matter of difficulty. The Library 
Assistants’ Association still pluckily continues its meetings, 
and, so far, they have been successful enough to justify their 
continuance. The January meeting is an afternoon one. 
Perhaps the Library Association might find it possible to 
have an occasional afternoon meeting. Even a quarterly 
meeting is better than no meeting; at all. 

* * 


We offer to all our readers our thanks for their support 
and encouragement in the past, and good wishes for a hopeful, 
prosperous, and ultimately peaceful, New Year. 
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TEXT-BOOKS ON PRINTING FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 
By R. A. PEDDIE. 


HERE is a strong desire manifested by all librarians to-day 

ei to obtain for their libraries the best text-books on the 
various trades exercised in their districts. The printing 

trade is not restricted to any part of the country, and it is therefore 
desirable that in every public library a collection of the principal 
books should be made for the use of apprentices and craftsmen. 

The following minimum list has been compiled from the 
collection of text-books placed at the disposal of the students of 
the St. Bride Printing School, and therefore may be taken as to 
seme extent authoritative. 

Most of the American books mentioned are stocked by Messrs. 
Raithby. Lawrence & Co., Thanet House, Strand, W.C., the pub- 
lishers of The British Printer. 


GENERAL PRINTING. 

SouTHWARD, J. Practical Printing. 2vols. 1911. Printer’s Register, 
London. 7s. 6d. 

SOUTHWARD, J. Modern Printing. 2 vols. 1912-13. Raithby, 
Lawrence, London. 1os. 

Jacost, C. T. Printing. 1913. Bell, London. 7s. 6d. 

De Vinne, Tt. L. Practice of Typography : Treatise on Title Pages. 902. 
Century Co., New York. $2.10. 

De Vinne, T. L. Practice of Typography : Modern Methods of Book 
Composition. 1904. Century Co., New York. $2.10. 

De Vinne, T. L. Practice of Typography : Plain Printing Types. 1900. 
Century Co., New York. $2.10. 

De Vinne, T. L. Practice of Typography : Correct Composition. 1901. 
Century Co., New York. $2.10. 

Bruce, J. Technical Arithmetic for Typographers. 1913. Bruce, 


Leicester. 3s. 6d. 
PRINTING INK. 
UnpERWoop, N., and Sutitvan, T. V. Chemistry and Technology of 
Printing Inks. 1015. Constable, London. 12s. 6d. 
Mitcuett, C. A., and Hepwortn, T. C. Inks : their Composition and 
Manufacture. 1916. Griffin, London. 7s. 6d. 
Seymour, A. Modern Printing Inks. tgt0. Scott, Greenwood, London. 5s. 


PAPER. 

Dawe, E. A. Paper and its Uses. 1914. Crosby, Lockwood, London. 4s. 6d. 

Cross, C. F. and Bevan, E. J. Text-book of Paper-making. 1916. 
Spon, London. 15s. 

Sinpatt, R. W. Paper Technology. 1906. Griffin, London. tas. 6d. 

SinDaLt, R. W. Manufacture of Paper. 1908. Constable, London. 6s. 

Anpéis, L. E. Treatment of Paper for Special Purposes. 1907. Scott, 
Greenwood, London. 6s. 

Cross, C. F., Bevan, E. J., AND OTHERS. Wood Pulp andits Uses. 1911. 


Constable, London. 6s. 
THE LINOTYPE. 
The Linotype: its Mechanical Details and theiv Adjustments. 1913. 
Linotype & Machinery, London. 6d. 
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Tuompson, J. S. Mechanism of the Linotype. 1905. Inland Printer Co., 
Chicago. $2. 

Tuomutnson, E. T. How fo become a Successful Linotype Operator. 1903. 
Lino. Users’ Association, London. 6d. 

Stusgs, W. H. Situbbs’s Manual : Linotype Keyboard Manipulation, 1902. 


Stubbs, Baltimore. 
STYLE & CORRECTING. 
Cottns, F. H. Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary. 1912. Frowde, 


London. Is. 
Oxrorp University Press. Rules for Compositors and Readers. 


University Press, Oxford. 6d. 
WueE tton, H. Punciuation and the Siyle of the Office. 1906. Raithby, 
6d. 


Lawrence, London. 
IMPOSITION. 
PossnEtTt, V. Stonework. 1913. Raithby, Lawrence, Leicester. 2s. 6d. net. 


MACHINE WORK. 
CoperanD, H. Practical Letterpress Machine Management. 1909. 


Truscott, London. 
Gace, F.W. Modern Presswork. 1909. Inland PrinterCo., Chicago. $2. 


STEREOTYPING, Etc. 

Practical Notes on Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 1901. Raithby, 
Lawrence, London. 3s. 6d. 

ParRTRIDGE, C.S. Stereotyping. 1909. Inland Printer Co., Chicago. $2. 

PartripGE,C.S. Electrotyping. 1908. Inland Printer Co., Chicago. $2. 

SPRECKLEY, S. R. Practical Paper Ruling. 1908. Shaw, Henley. 2s. 

Herrick, T. P. Embossing, Blocking and Die-Stamping. 1908. Raithby, 
Lawrence, London. ts. 6d. 


ESTIMATING & COSTING. 
Warne, W.E. Printer’s Estimator. 1go0g. Printers’ Register, London. 
Gotts, J. B. Estimating, Book-keeping, System for Letterpress and Litho. 
Printers. 1906. Raithby, Lawrence, London. 
Granam, V. Printers’ and Stationers’ Ready Reckoner and Compendium. 
1904. Scott, Greenwood, London. 3s. 6d. 
Lakin-SmitH, H. Printers’ Accounts. 1903. Gee, London. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

RicHMonD, W. D. Grammar of Lithography. 1901. Menken, London. o.p. 

— H. J. Art of Lithography. 1914. Scott, Greenwood, London. 
los. 6d. 

Cumminc, D. Handbook of Lithography 1904. Black, London. 6s. 

em, A. Practical Lithography. 1903. Scott, Greenwood, 

on. 538. 

Harrap, C. Tyvansferring. 1912. Raithby, Lawrence, Leicester. 3s. 6d. 

Harrap,C. Metalography. 1912. Raithby, Lawrence, Leicester. 3s. net. 

Goopman, J. Practical Modern Metalithography. 1914. Garden City 
Press, Letchworth. 3s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. 
Horcan, S. H. Horgan’s Half-Tone and Photo-Mechanical Processes. 
1913. Inland Printer, Chicago. $3. 
W. T.  Photo-Mechanical Processes. 1904. Hampton, 
ion. 4s. 6d. 
Ganses, W. Line Photo-Engraving. 1909. Lund, Humphries, Lon- 
don. 7s. 6d. 
ERFASSER, J. Half-Tone Process. 1912. Ilifle, London. 
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BOOK SALES AND THE WAR, 


By BIBLIOPHILE. 


N the autumn of 1914 those engaged in the sale of rare and 
valuable books were naturally apprehensive as to the war's 
effect upon prices and their means of livelihood. It is re- 

ported that their fears found expression in some of the leading 
dealers approaching the largest firm of book auctioneers, with the 
request that they should abstain from any immediate sales. Be 
this as it may, there were no sales by that particular firm for several 
months. Another firm, who were more courageous, continued their 
periodical sales, and it was speedily apparent that prices, not 
only maintained their pre-war standard, but in the case of really rare 
books, largely exceeded it. The prices of early printed books and 
manuscripts have continued to soar upwards from that time to the 
end of last year. Even the miscellaneous lots, which are bought for 
the Farringdon Road stalls and other similar street markets, 
appreciated in price by 25 per cent. and more. The writer has often 
heard bitter complaints from these street vendors of the prices 
they have had to pay for their stock-in-trade. 


As far as rare books are concerned, America, an ever-greedy 
buyer, has been mainly responsible. More than one bookseller 
has confessed that if it had not been for his American customers he 
might as well have put up his shutters. 


The sale of the Earl of Pembroke’s library in June, 1914, 
witnessed an altogether unjustifiable inflation in prices, which 
helped to make things more difficult when the war commenced 
some six weeks later. 


The credit system, by which booksellers had been enabled to 
obtain long credit from the auctioneers, was in one case at least 
drastically curtailed. Cash before the removal of the books was 
one of the first and salutary changes of the war. 


Why the wealihy dealer should ever have been allowed this 
considerable advantage at the expense of the smaller man, or of the 
private buyer, has always been a mystery. It had tended to the 
inflation of prices and the exclusion of the amateur from the sale- 
room. Auctioneers no doubt took the line of least resistance, as 
it wa: obviously easier to settle the accounts of a sale among some 
dozen large dealers rather than allow the books to be distributed 
over a larger area. Whether in fact it was really to their permanent 
advantage is open to question. A free market is the soul of 
business, and the sale of rare books was rapidly drifting into the 
hands of a favoured few. It also accentuated the evils of the 
‘‘ knock-out,’’ or the practice of a few large dealers agreeing together 
to allow one of their number to buy certain books without opposi- 
tion, which books were afterwards privately auctioned among 
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them, and the increase in price divided among the ring. The 

ctice had nothing to commend it, and did much to make the 
second-hand book trade stink in the nostrils of honest men. The 
“ knock-out,” or “‘ settlement,” still exists, but since the war in a 
very modified form. It is doubtful whether it has been at all 
rampant in any of the large London sales during the last three 
years, and the glaring case of a country sale, where some rare and 
early books were sold at auction for a mere song and within an hour 
afterwards fetched many times the amount in the “ knock-out,” is 
an exception rather than the rule. 


As we have said, the trend of prices has been steadily going up 
and the fact that some of the Pembroke books, which were re-sold 
in the Fairfax-Murray sale last month, fetched smaller prices, is 
not necessarily any indication of a forthcoming slump. The 
Pembroke sale was altogether abnormal, and the appearance in the 
auction room of a New York dealer, who purchased some 97 !ots 
out of 211, at a total cost of nearly £15,000, with the natural dis- 
inclination of the London dealers to allow him to have them, largely 
accounts for the abnormal prices. There is no doubt that the 
upward movement has been assisted during the war by the fact 
that people with spare cash in this country have purchased rare 
books who never purchased them before. Whether their invest- 
ment will be profitable or not remains to be seen. The advantage 
of saving income tax will probably be more than counter-balanced 
by the loss not only in income but in capital, when and if an attempt 
is made in future years to realise the books. There are already 
clouds upon the horizon. The curtailment of the issue of catalogues 
in the United Kingdom was a small point so long as America con- 
tinued to be a buyer. It is very doubtful however, whether now 
that she is at war there will be much money available for the in- 
discriminate purchase of rare books at enormous prices. It isequally 
uncertain whether with the increase in taxation and cost of living, 
the man of means in this country will have any money to spare for 
the acquisition of luxuries. We incline to think that unless the 
war is ended sooner than most people anticipate, the current 
year will witness, if not a slump, a very healthy reaction in this 
particular market. The true book lover will view this with a great 
deal of equanimity. The Caxton and similar prizes may still be 
beyond his purse, but it will be all to the good if the British Museum 
and other public libraries are able to fill up the /acune on their 
shelves, and are spared the annoyance of seeing the treasures which 
they seek, either leaving the country, or being added to the collection 
of some unappreciative and ignorant plutocrat. Those of us to 
whom book-collecting is a rational hobby and bibliography a 
scientific pursuit, may yet live to realise that even the greatest 
war in the history of the world may have one redeeming and un- 
expected feature to be placed on its credit side. 


| 
) 
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EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS. 


HE publication of Mr. Gordon Duff's book* marks an epoch 
in the history of bibliographical literature, and provides 
a notable foundation upon which future writers may build 
up our national bibliography. 

Mr. Duff gives us the result of much painstaking and careful 
study, which has occupied his time and attention for twenty-eight 
years. He modestly speaks of himself as a ‘‘ compiler,”’ but there 
are few volumes, within the covers of which are to be found more 
evidence of original research, presented to the reader in an eminently 
concise and workable form. He provides descriptions of 431 books 
printed in England in the fifteenth century, or printed abroad for 
the use of the English market. When one sees that about one-half 
of these books are now only known from single copies, a single leaf, 
or even from a fragment of a leaf, one is able faintly to realise the 
amount of work involved in the preparation of the book and the 
great service that both Mr. Duff and the Bibliographical Society 
have rendered to the history of English literature. 


The books are arranged in a single alphabet under the name 
of the author whenever it is known. A typographical index is 
added of places and printers, with particulars of types on the 
model of Proctor’s Index. 

There are 53 plates giving facsimile reproductions of specimen 
pages from the various printers. This is a most useful and im- 
portant addendum, and has been rendered possible by a special 
Government grant of {100 in aid of the cost of production. The 
book is uniform with the other illustrated monographs of the 
Bibliographical Society. 

The ownership of the known copies of each of the books 
described is given, and in this connection it is interesting to observe 
how many of these rarities are now in public libraries, and therefore 
comparatively safe from loss, accident or the caprice of the vandal. 


Mr. Duff has contented himself with a modest preface, the 
description of the books and the typographical index. It is indeed 
to be regretted that he did not include an adequate Introduction. 
It is true that in several of his previous books he has dealt oo 
with the birth and growth of English printing in the fifteen 
century, but the present volume would have afforded a most 
fitting opportunity to consolidate his unrivalled knowledge on this 
subject. For example, a brief outline of the history of the various 
printers, some notes on the authors, and an analysis of the subjects 

* Fifteenth Century English Books : A Bibliography of Books and Docu- 
ments printed in England, and of Books for the English Market printed abroad. 
By E. Gorpon Durr. Printed for the Bibliographical Society at the Oxford 
University Press. 1917. 
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upon which they wrote for the delectation and instruction of 
medieval England, would have given that touch of human interest 
which adds so much pleasure and profit to the perusal of a book of 
this kind. To illustrate what we mean by two small points. We 
might well have been reminded of the circumstances under which 
printing was first introduced into England by Caxton. His connec- 
tion with the edition of Bartholomeus de propriztatibus rerum 
(Cologne, 1471), might surely have received more notice than the 
bare mention contained in the note to this particular book. Wynkyn 
de Worde in his English edition of the same work in 1495 thought it 
of sufficient importance to write :— 
“* And also of your charyte call to remembraunce 

The Soule of William Caxton the first prynter of this boke 

In Jaten tongue at Coleyn, himself to avaunce 

That every well disposed man may thereon loke.” 

Again, the discussion that surrounds the Exposito in symbolum 
apostolorum, which was printed at Oxford and bears the date 1468, 
opens up a field of enquiry, which for the general reader is scarcely 
disposed of by placing within square brackets the date 1478, 
which is now generally accepted as the correct one. 

Mr. Duff might well have doubled his 123 pages of letterpress by 
giving us an Introduction on the lines we have indicated. How- 
ever, it is our profound appreciation of the excellence of the book 
which suggests criticism of this kind, and Mr. Duff will forgive us 
for emulating Oliver Twist and asking for more from that deep 
store of knowledge regarding a subject of which he is so distin- 


guished a master. 
J.P.R.L. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 
1918. 

In my evening newspaper to-night there is a clever little 
rhyme which tells of the coming of the New Year to the writer’s 
door in the guise of a little child—the age-long symbol of the New 
Year. As the writer admits him he tells the child that 1917 was a 
year of disappointments, and that that year had retired weeping— 

‘* His end was bad, now tell me, lad, 
What do you mean to do?” 
The child replies, ‘‘ that is for you to say” :— 
** Only the sands are in my hands, 
’Tis for you to point the way.” 
Of which story the moral is that the New Year shall be what the 
world makes it. I think we can bring down that moral from the 
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wide sphere of world-happenings to our own narrower one of 
librarianship. 1918 shall be for librarians what they make it. 
1917 was not all disaster, although we often seemed very near to it. 

_ And why? Ian Hamilton told us that the main cause of failure 
in one of the most promising and critical assaults in Gallipoli was 
“ sheer inertia ’’ on the part of some of his commanders. With us, 
too, progress of a most promising type has been, and is, gravely 
endangered by that sheer inertia on the part of our leaders. We 
never have had, we never shall have in all probability, a better 
chance of making good for the library movement than we have 
now. What is amiss ? 


‘* LIBRARIANS CANNOT RUN THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT.” 


In the first place the body upon which we pin our at times 
faltering faith does not represent the library movement. It is a 
body of librarians, to which one member only of a library committee 
is added. Let us take our stand first upon this. It will be ad- 
mitted that any increase in the support of public libraries must 
come from an enlightened sympathy with their work and possibili- 
ties on the part of those who control libraries. I am jealous, 
none is more so than I am, for the dignity, honour, and acknow- 
ledgment of the librarian. But I recognize humbly, and I think 
unerringly, that in the public counsels of our municipalities no 
man wields a smaller influence than the librarian. _It is a painful 
admission, and may be challenged by individual experience here 
and there ; but in the main it is true. The Library Association, 
and particularly its Council, is made up of librarians; has, in 
consequence, little or no public influence. In the eyes of the 
powers that be we are a band of professional officials urging our 
own claims ; indeed, it is difficult to separate such a view from the 
wider purposes of libraries, and in my opinion we never shall 
separate it until there is a radical change in the character of the 
body which claims to speak for libraries. 


CALL IN HELP. 


This is no time for insisting upon the predominance of the 
librarian in the library movement. His impotence has _ been 
revealed ; and in his own town his power is very small indeed. 
He must bring library enthusiasts who are public men to his aid, 
and if there are few such he must endeavour to create more. The 
first thing needful, therefore, is to widen the influence of the Library 
Association by adding to its Council such men as these, This, 
unfortunately can never be done under the present constitution 
of the Association. An ordinary election would produce negative 
results. Even if members of municipalities or library committees 
would submit their claims to the suffrage of the rank and file of 
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our membership—and I think this to be a very big “‘ if ”—would our 
members elect them? Not at all. Alderman Smith, of Liver- 
chester, is unknown to them ; Mr. Boot, the librarian of Shefcastle, 
is ; therefore, ‘“‘ because we do not want lay interference in library 
matters,’’ Mr. Boot will romp in, and the alderman will be defeated 
and disgusted. What then? We must surely make it a part of 
our electoral system that a due proportion of Council places, I 
would go so far as half of them, must be held by non-librarians. 
There are manifest difficulties. We have a charter and certain bye- 
laws which limit the Council to twelve London and twenty non- 
London members in addition to the officers. It isa good charter in 
appearance ; in actual experience it proves to be about as bad as 
it can be. We must alter this constitution—and do it quickly. 


RECONSTRUCT ! 


I hear that the Council has not waited for such a change. It 
has recognized that it is impotent to carry out its designs as it is 
at present constituted. At the last meeting it determined to co-opt 
to the Council six prominent citizens from our great towns. There 
is no warrant for such an action in the charter, but it was a step 
entirely wise. Charters, laws, public promises have all crumbled, 
nationally-speaking, before the imperative needs of the hour. 
Why should our charter, with its inexpedient limitations, bind the 
whole library movement in chains? I applaud the Council's 
daring, and I cannot think that any member of the Association in 
due possession of his senses would challenge the wisdom of the 
decision. 

BUT THAT IS NOT ALL—— 


The matter does not end here. You and I have been conscious 
of, and have objurgated, the continuous vacillation, shilly-shallying, 
and squabbling of the Council ; its waste of its energies in unproduc- 
tive verbiage and tobacco smoke. There are reasons for this, too ; 
and they also lie in the territorial distribution of the Council seats. 
Twelve from London, thirty from the Provinces! Sucha division 
is utterly artificial, and takes no cognizance whatever of the fitness 
of the representatives. What happens as a result we have dis- 
cussed with indignation time and again. North-west England 
fights North Central, the Northern Counties fight both ; the Midlands 
waste hours in discussing procedure, the City is too concerned about 
the personal dignity of librarians. Feuds that have no relation what- 
ever to questions which are of moment to libraries are made matters 
for hours of expensive debate. [Remember that a Quarterly 
Meeting of the Council costs us nearly Thirty Pounds!}. Locality 
against locality, the men banding themselves into sympathetic 
district groups and presenting a barbed front to other groups. 
There is not much exaggeration here, my venerable friend ! 
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SCRAP WORN-OUT MACHINERY. 


In American factories a periodical inspection is made of the 
running gear, and all inefficient machinery, and indeed efficient 
machinery which has been improved upon elsewhere, is scrapped 
ruthlessly ; and our level-headed cousins find this the greatest 
possible cconomy. Let us learn from them, and go to the Privy 
Council for the new,powers we necd. A simple letter will do it. 
Let us clear away the absurd geographical distinction between 
London and the Provinces, and, above all, let us get in the men 
who can and will work. It does not matter if the whole Council 
comes from Balham, Birmingham, or Eatanswill ; it does matter 
supremely that it should be only of the men who are fittest for the 
job. 

“WHAT WE MAKE 

Only by some drastic policy of this kind will the Augean stables 
of Caxton Hall be cleansed. Our steeds there have neighed and 
kicked and reared long enough ; they have run no straight course, 
have hauled none oi our loads to a destination. Here on the 
threshold of the most potcntial year of library history we realize 
that all our machinery is ornamental and ineffective. I have set 
out the reasons, and I am now determined to convince you and all 
my brother lhbrarians that the everlasting satisfaction with that 
machinery which prevails, the never-varying election of the same 
dead-heads to the Council June after June, is eating like rust into 
the very vitals of the profession. Shall we acquiesce in this during 
this new year of promise? I trow not. Let the profession be up 
and doing, for in the hands of the members lies their professional 


salvation—or the other thing. 
ERATOSTHENES. 


DeaR ERATOSTHENES, 
A NEW YEAR AND A NEW VIEW. 

The admonition in your last has been duly received. As an 
introduction to your Christmas wishes it is unrivalled. Pray 
remember, my dear Eratosthenes, that { am your elder, and age 
does not always bring the philosophic mind. It brings, indeed, 
narrowness, irritability and conservatism ; or at the best a sort of 
nervous fussiness. Think of me thus suffering. 


But [| did not begin this in order to criticize you. I want to 
begin the year with you with the ancient compliments ; and then 
turn in all seriousness to discuss the most important note I received 
from you a few days since. You tell me that a leader of library 
opinion lias expressed to the Manchester City Council the view that 
libraries are not limited to the expenditure of a penny rate under the 
Library Acts. I have heard town councillors say the same thing, 
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but have always listened to them with that pathetic sympathy 
with their ignorance, with which one listens to the braggings of a 
young boy. But I have never met with the argument before with 
which the assertion is now supported. 


WHAT DOES THE ACT MEAN ? 


It is a revelation, and if it can be substantiated, is the most 
important discovery in library matters since 1854. The suggester 
says : “ I have come to the conclusion that we have all been working 
under a false impression as to the full scope and intent of the first 
and subsequent Library Acts. Before Ewart’s Act was passed I 
am advised that there is no doubt that any municipality could, of 
its own motion, have established and supported a public library 
and museum, or anything of the kind for the betterment of its 
population, subject always and only to such a policy being reversed 
at the polls. The intention of the Acts was to give ratepayers 
themselves also the power to move in such matters independently 
of their local government, and to compel their local government 
to take action in such matters. That is, the Acts created a new 
power, but did not abolish any powers previously existing.” 


A MOST PROMISING MATTER. 

This isa view entirely novel to me and very attractive. Ifitcan 
be supported we shall gain much that we have been striving for 
without undergoing ‘‘ the law’s delay.’ Such support can only be 
obtained by a concrete case, and the advocate of this point has 
further suggested to one of the great municipalities that it should 
make a small grant over and above the penny rate for some branch 
of library service, such as the commercial library. If such pay- 
ment were objected to by the auditors it could be settled by a 
friendly action for the costs of which a guarantee fund might be 
raised. I understand that the municipality in question is con- 
sidering the matter, and if, as I most fervently hope, it decides to 
adopt the suggestion, we may reach one goal of our desires—and 
the most important one—much sooner than we think. 


BRIEF, BUT VITAL. 

1 am brief with you this month, because I want you to focus 
all your attention upon this point. I am not sufficiently con- 
versant with municipal history to know if public libraries in any 
way approximating to those of the present did exist before Ewart’s 
Act. If any such did exist it is clearly a strong proof of all the 
assumptions made in the foregoing paragraphs. What a capital 
vision with which to begin a New Year ! CALLIMACHUs. 


(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.’’} 
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LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes,and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. } 


In a letter to the Bedfordshire local press recently, Mr. Edwin 
Ransom, in discussing possible activities of the Bedford General 
Library remarks :-— 

The Reading or Study Circle, half-a-dozen to a dozen _-_. is a 
need of our present day in village, and still more in town, life. The questions 
which appeal to one’s knowledge and claim one’s judgment increase in weight 
and become more numerous. It may be added that a private house is not 
the place in which to accumulate current politics such as the Round Table, 
New Europe, and especially ‘‘ Hansard.” 

It would be interesting to knowif any study circles—especially 
in connexion with war subjects-—are carried on in public libraries at 
present. We donot remember to have heard of any lately, although 
of course such circles, devoted to general subjects, existed in many 
places in pre-war days. 


The newsroom at the Central Library, Croydon, has been taken 
over as the Local Food Control Office. In consequence the lecture 
room has been adapted as a newsroom and seems to serve the 
purpose well. The many library talks, readings, &c., which form 
a feature of the work at Croydon are being given with great success 
in the Borough Court in the Town Hall adjoining, probably the 
most unusual place in which such events have taken place. Owing 
to the darkness of the streets and other difficulties of the times, the 
talks to children have been abandoned for the present. 


The Establishment Committee of the Leyton U.D. Council has 
reviewed the very low salaries paid to the assistants in the public 
libraries, and recommend a revised scale, as follows :— 

Present scale. Scale recommended. 
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Junior Assistants £25 —{60 £30 —{60 
Senior Assistants .... = _— 50 — 80 60 —100 
Sub Librarians _.... 100 —II0 100 -—-140 
Chief Assistant Librarian 120 —150 No alteration. 


We suggest that under the new scale the chief assistant 
librarian will be underpaid. 


We are interested to learn from the Municipal Journal that 
Lyme Regis Council has asked the acting Borough Surveyor to act 
as librarian, offering him 50 per cent. of the receipts as remunera- 
tion. We should be still more interested to know how much 
wealth is represented by the receipts, and we cannot imagine that 
the ‘‘ acting” gentleman (in this case the adjective would be 
literally true) will be greatly increased by his new dignity. 


Liverpool Civil Service League reports appreciatively of the 
services of the Liverpool Public Libraries in collecting books and 
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periodicals for the troops. Liberal supplies were despatched to 
regiments near the city and to the camps and fronts, as well as to 
the ships in all waters. The books are received, collated, and 
arranged at the Library. 

The Manchester Public Libraries have received a sum of £2,000 
from Mr. Leo. Grindon for the provision of a meeting and lecture 
room to be used by scientific and literary societies. Mrs. Grindon 
is also giving to the libraries documents and pictures which she has 
collected since she founded the Shakespeare Tercentenary 
Association. 

PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. C. Tispitts, B.A., who has been assisting the Director of 
the Brighton Library, has been appointed temporary reference 
librarian at a salary of {150 per annum. The reference librarian, 
Mr. E. Scott, has been on Government service since March, 1916. 


We are glad to congratulate Sec.-Lt. W. J. Brrcu, assistant at 
the Fulham Public Libraries, who, while serving in France, has won 
the Military Cross. 

We regret to record the death in action of the sixth member of 
the Westminster Public Libraries staff, Mr. CLEMENT W. SHERWOOD, 
who was killed on the Western front on November 28th. The 
deceased gentleman was a senior assistant with nineteen years’ 
service at Westminster. He joined the Royal Fusiliers in September 
1914, and received a commission in his own regiment last year. Mr. 
Sherwood, to whose character and abilities Mr. Pacy pays warm 
tribute, leaves a widow and one child. 


NOTES. 


At the meeting of the British Academy on December 12th, 
Professor C. H. Firth dealt in a suggestive and informing manner 
with the destruction and dispersal of libraries, and the possible 
means of restitution. There had been considerabe destruction 
of archives and libraries, and much pillage of them, in the countries 
invaded by the Germans. In Namur, Ypres, Dinant, Termonde, and 
several small towns the archives had been totally destroyed, as 
had the libraries at Louvain and Namur. In France the communal 
archives had also shared the same fate, as had those of Arras and 
the municipal archives of St. Quentin, and Peronne. The museums 
of Peronne and Rheims had also disappeared. In Serbia, by 
deliberate bombardment; the University of Belgrade with its 
libraries had been destroyed, and the archives of the kingdom 
appeared to have been destroyed or stolen. The books and Mss. 
in the National Library and the contents of the Ethnological 
Museum had been purloined by the Austrians or Bulgarians. Dealing 
historically with the general question of the looting and restitution 
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of the libraries, Professor Firth pointed out that in the case of 
Belgium the most important archives were carried off by the 
Austrians in 1794, transferred to France by the Treaty of Campo- 
Formio in 1797, and returned to Belgium by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. Napoleon transferred to Paris the Roman archives from the 
Vatican and the Spanish archives from Simancas; both were 
restored to their rightful owners in 1814 and 1815. But the most 
interesting precedent was that of Venice. After the annexation of 
Venice by Austria in 1798 45 cases of selected records were carried off 
to Vienna, but these spoils were recovered in 1807 after the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy by Napoleon. Again in 1866, when 
Austria ceded Venetia to France in order that it might be transferred 
to Italy, nearly 1,400 bundles and registers from the Venetian 
archives were carried away by the Austrians, which they were 
obliged to restore two years later. These precedents should be 
borne in mind and similar restitutions of archives and manuscripts 
should be exacted by the diplomatists of the Allies when the present 
war ends. 


The Publishers’ Circular of November 24th contained a reprint 
from the N.Y. Times Book Review of an excellent article by Walter 
T. Swingle on Chinese Books and Libraries, which, as the editor 
remarks, ‘‘ will interest every bookman.’’ We can only refer to 
it, as it is too condensed and too full for abstract in the space at our 


disposal. 


REVIEWS. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


CoveNTRY Pustic Lisrarigs. List of Books on Aeronautics. pp. 
An excellent example of an analytical list, in which every good use has 
been made of the parts of books. Its arrangement is by subjects, and under 
subjects in an inverted chronological order in which the most recent books 
are placed first. By a discriminating use of abbreviations and asterisks 
Mr. Savage has managed to convey much information which usually is 
embodied in much lengthier annotation. These abbreviations are 
copying, as they are likely to be of use to other librarians :— 
P] =A popular book, for the general reader. 
M) = Mathematical and theoretical. 
(AM) = Advanced mathematical When - 
[R} =Reference book, manual of data. title. 
= Experimental and research work. 
>RESF, before the class-mark =Central, Central Reference, Earlsdon, 
Stoke and Foleshill Libraries respectively. 
ACA Tech. R. =Advisory Committee for Aeronautics Technical Report. 
U.S. ACA=United States. Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
An asterisk (*) before the title signifies that the book is illustrated. 
Notes prefacing the list state that new material is added week by week, 
that the library undertakes researches for material in books and journals 
without charge ; asks users to suggest additions, and manufacturers to send 
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their catalogues and house journals to the library. We are struck with the 
number of journals on the subject taken and displayed ; these include: 
Aerial Age (Amer.), Acronautics, Aeroplane, Aircraft Rag, Air Service 
Journal (Amer.), Aviation (Amer.), Flight, Flying, and the Journal of the 
Aeronautical Society. ‘The enumeration of these shows the importance of 
the subject. In short, the list is a good example of cataloguing which should 
prove of great value in such a town as Coventry, and indicates clearly a 
library system in which the public is ungrudgingly served, 

Finssury Pustic Lisrary. Cannons, H. G. T. Classified Guide 

to Modern Business Books. 48 pp., cr. 8vo. Gratis. 


A most valuable guide, the entries in which are classified under 46 
headings, and annotated fully but with wise restraint. One or two of the 
classes, for example, Commercial History and Economics, rather over-weight 
what is otherwise a severely practical list ; but admitting the justice of the plea 
that these should be included as giving the commercial student a more than 
superficial interest in business problems and conditions, we have nothi 
but praise for the list. The subject index might, however, have includ 
the names of the retail trades. 

Kocu, THEODORE WESLEY. Books in Camp; Trench and Hospital. 


48 pp., 4 Illus., cr. 8vo., paper. Dent. 6d. net. 

The well-known American librarian who is the author of this little 
work has paid an extended visit to Europe recently. Amongst the matters 
which came under his examination were the agencies and methods for pro- 
viding our Navy and Army with reading matter ; and in this essay he describes 
the British Red Cross, the Camps, the Y.M.C.A., and the British Prisoners 
of War library schemes, showing in an attractive manner how the field has 
been divided between them, and the good results achieved. The work is 
intended to inform Americans and to stimulate similar efforts amongst 
them. Fortunately America has done even better, so far as organisation is 
concerned already, and for that country the pamphlet may have an historical 
interest. For the British reader it is an excellent account of invaluable war 
activity. There is a brief commending preface by Mr. MacAlister, and a 
chapter by Mr. C. T. Hagberg Wright on ‘‘ Books for Russian Prisoners of 
War in Germany.” 

St. Pau (City oF). Public Library Building. 4 pp. 1 Ilus. 

A brief history and description of the handsome new building which was 
the gift largely of Mr. James J. Hull, and cost more than a million dollars. 
The illustration shows it to be in the general spirit of the Italian Renaissance, 
and the material used was selected pink Tenessee marble, with interior 
finish of vesta grey Mankato stone. The floors of the principal rooms are 
covered with cork tiles “‘ fourteen cubic inches of cork being compressed into 
one inch and filled with linseed oil, so as to give the tiles the wearing qualitics 
of marble and at the sam: time make them waterproof.”” Symbolicai sculp- 
tures adorn the entrance, and the interior decoration includes medallions 
representing the Muses, the Furies, the Fates, and the Graces, in addition to 
Mercury, whom Edmund Gosse declared to be the special deity of librarians. 
It is indeed a building that a British librarian may envy, and of which the 
people of St. Paul may be proud. 


St. Paut (City). Public Library Reader's Guide. 

A brief useful pamphlet containing a map of the city showing the location 
of the libraries ; information concerning the facilities ; a sectional plan of the 
central library building showing the departments of service; catalogues ; 
how to use the libraries, etc. The stock numbers 140,000 volumes, and 650 
current periodicals are taken. A useful feature is the first page which describes 
other library facilities in St. Paul, from which we learn that the library of the 
University of Mi is the premier collection with 245,000 volumes ; the 
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Minnesota Historical Society has about 125,000 books and pamphlets ; the 
State Law Library 82,140 volumes, the college and seminary libraries 
(5 in number) have between them 59,647 volumes ; while the Ramsey County 
Medical Library has 12,000 volumes, chief files of periodicals. Three- 
quarters of a million volumes are therefore accessible to the community which 
is thus generously and happily served. 


The Library Assistant, January, 1918. 

We learn that owing to the temporarily reduced size of this journal, the 
present volume is to cover two years instead of one, as was the case with the 
earlier volumes. No index will in consequence be issued this year. The 

incipal article is one entitled, “ First Steps in Annotation,” by W. C. 

wick Sayers, which deserves the attention of all young ctaloguers, and 

forms a useful addition to papers of the “ First Step ” variety already issued 
by our enterprising young colleagues. 


REPORTS. 


ABERDEEN (City) Pusiic Liprary. Twenty-third Annual Report 

of the Committee, 1916-17. 

Librarian : G. M. Fraser. Income £4,016—from rate 43,478. Expen- 
diture : Books, periodicals, and binding, £1,144; salaries, wages and allow- 
ances to staff, {1,144 ; rent, rates, taxes, &c., £383. Stock : Lending, 41,282; 
reference, 52,469. Issues: Lending, 240,457 ; reference, 21,985—an over-all 
increase of 9,411. 

The lending library issues have increased by 13,346, but the absence of 
male students accounts for a fall of 3,935 in the reference department. The 
largest increase was in connexion with the children’s department, and the 
librarian pleads for a ‘ thoroughly efficient system of school libraries in 
operation throughout the city.’’ The three eligible members of the staff are 
on active service, and one of them, Lance-Corporal D. Troup, has won the 
Military Medal. A special sub-committee, consisting of experts, has examined 
the scientific and technical stock with a view to weeding out and supplementing 
it. The librarian does not think a separate commercial department ti- 
cable, but points out that the purpose is largely served for Aberdeen by the 
Reference Library. Lectures were given, and, in general, the report is one of 
excellent and vigorous activity. 


BRooKLyn, N.Y., PRATT INSTITUTE FREE Lisrary. Report for 

the year ending June 30th 1917. 

Income is drawn from the general administrative funds of the Pratt 
Institute. Expenditure: Books, periodicals and binding, £1,688 ; salaries, 
£5,570 ; other maintenance is included with the general administration of the 
Institute. Stock, 114,755 volumes. Issues: Lending, 224,509; reference 
(readers), 78,052. 

Librarian : Epwarp F. Stevens. The Pratt Institute Library is an 
admirable example of the “ institute ’’ public library as it exists in America, 
and is a part of a general educational and social foundation. The report 
commences with an excellent ‘‘ case " for the library as an instrument of value 
in time of war. The death of Miss Mary Wright Plummer, who was connected 
with the library and library school for twenty-one years, 1890-1911, is referred 
to sympathetically. Then follow reports on the various departments, each 
written by the head of the department. That on the circulating department 
affirms that epidemic disease is not spread, as some ignorantly suppose, by 
the circulation of library books. This department contains an‘ Alcove ” 
for the collection and lending of “ literature for art’s sake,’’ to which during 
1917 a catalogue was published. A song-index in connexion with the 
musical collection, has also been completed. The Reading Room custodian 
mentions that a number of periodicals .“‘ freely duplicated for the purpose 
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are lent at home for reading, as an off-set to ‘‘ the insufferable serials which the 
news stands exploit to impoverish the American mind.’”’ The Reference 
Library has issued much information on the various branches of national 
service. The Children’s department was grievously retarded by an epidemic 
of infantile paralysis, but much excellent work was done, including many 
story hours. No change has occurred in the staff. A charming sketch of the 
library forms the frontispiece. 


Bury (County BorouGH) Pusiic LIBRARY, ART GALLERY AND 


Museum. Sixteenth Annual Report, 1916-17 

Librarian and Curator: Joun H. SHaw. No financial statement, nor 
any reference to expenditure. Stock: Lending, 15,728; juvenile, 3,752; 
reference, 7,366. Issues: Lending, 69,568; juvenile, 23,358; reference, 
7,047 ; school libraries (which are apparently served from the juvenile stock), 
37,824—an over-all increase of 16,017. 

The increase occurs in all departments except the reference. A library 
bulletin appears regularly. Four members of the staff are on military service. 
Request is made for gifts to the local collection. Books for blind readers are 
issued, and facilities have been granted to soldiers in local hospitals, and 309 
books and 1,150 magazines were sent to the Camps Library. The work 
appears to be good and vigorous, but it is impossible to affirm this of a report 
which does not include such obvious information as the number of the popula- 
tion to be served and the balance-sheet. We commend to Mr. Shaw—and 
other librarians—the summary form for statistics advocated by the Library 
Association. 

CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR STUDENTS. First Annual Report of the 
Library Committee 1916-17: with Statement of Accounts. 
Librarian: H. A. Twort. Income, {1,948—from subscriptions and 

donations, £425; from the Carnegie U.K. Trust, £1,500. Expenditure: 

Books, £445; equipment, £518; rent, rates and taxes, £142; salaries and 

wages, £320. Stock : 3,249. Issues: 2,005. 

This library is of unique interest. Its purpose is to supply free to bona 
fide students, for long periods, the books necessary for pursuing their studies. 
The collection, which is governed by a committee of representative public 
men, educationists, and librarians, under the chairmanship of Mr 
Mansbridge, Hon. M.A., is built up according to demand. The Carnegie 
Trustees have financed its equipment and experiment years, and it is hoped 
that a Government grant and subscriptions will ensure its future maintenance. 
It is especially interesting to librarians in that it offers to use them as dis- 
tributing agents for their local students. It houses the loan library of 
periodicals in connexion with the invaluable Atheneum Subject Index. The 
library fills a gap that no existing library can fill, especially in providing books 
for isolated students in all parts of the kingdom. We hope all our readers 
may be inclined to co-operate with it. The report is excellently printed. 
The address of the library is 20, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


CIRENCESTER : BINGHAM PuBLic LrpRARY. Twelfth Annual Report, 
1916-17. 

Librarian: Harotp Tempest. Income (drawn from institutional 
funds—the library is a private benefaction), £1,193. Expenditure: Books, 
periodicals, &c., {139 ; salaries and wages, {328 ; rates and taxes, £38. Stock: 
13,109. Issues: Lending, 38,196; reference, 1,804. 

This most interesting library is the leading social institution of Cirencester 
and, in addition to its functions asa library, provides lectures, and houses nine 
societies dealing respectively with chess, music, debating, draughts, education, 
gardening, natural history and archzology, and women’s activities. The 
Teport, which shows that in spite of the war, the issues have increased, pays 
a pleasant tribute to the librarian at the conclusion of his first year of office. 
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HUDDERSFIELD (CouNTY BorouGu). Nineteenth Annual Report of 

the Public Library and Art Gallery, year ended March 31st, 1917. 

Librarian and Curator : Frepx. C. Corg, F.L.A. Population, 115,000. 
Income: {2,245—from rate £1,612. Expenditure: Books, periodicals and 
binding, £580 ; salaries, {590 ; rent and rates, {212. Stock, lending, 33,667 ; 
reference, 7,858. Issues : 218,820 ; reference (partly estimated), 21,462. 

Our first word is one of congratulation to Mr. Cole for issuing his statistics 
exactly in the Library Association form ; his is therefore the easiest report to 
judge that has ever come into our hands from an English library. The 
libraries are vigorous, and the combined issues 226,282 are fair for the sizeof 
the borough. The percentage of borrowers, 6, is rather below the average. 
Books ate issued from the National Library for the Blind ; tickets are issued 
on their personal application to wounded soldiers, but very little use has been 
made of the privilege, a regrettable fact which seems to be fairly general ; 
lists of directories and commercial works were sent to the Chamber of Com- 
merce ; on chemistry to the Technical College ; and other lists were issued on 
gardening, Shakespeare, the Brontes, and furniture. Teacheis have special 
facilities for borrowing. The patent library was active, and the school 
libraries issued 32,473 works. The Carnegie Tiustees have inspected the 
library in consideration of an application for a new building. 


Hype (BorouGH). Pvusiic FREE Liprary. Twenty-Third Annual 

Report, 1917. 

Librarian Cuorton. Populatior, 33,444. Income, £585 (only 
the rate granted is stated, there is no balance sheet. The borough has 
— under a special Act of 1903 to1aise a 2d. rate. During 1915-17, 

wever, the product of the 1d. rate has been reduced {150per annum). Stock: 
Lending, 14,011 ; reference 1,619. Issues : Lending, 62,262 ; reference, 4,052. 

Mr. Chorton reports a substantial increase, indicating that people are 
turning to books “‘ for entrenchment against sorrow and courage to meet the 
problems before them.”” He proposes to increase the juvenile department 
in which there has been a ten-times turnover of the stock. Lists of children’s 
books have been sent to the schools. The general sheaf catalogue has been 
extended. Books from the Manchester Blind Library, the subscription for 
which is paid by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, have been issued ; and a special 
catalogue on gardening has been published with great success. There is 
abundance of enthusiasm in the report which shows Mr. Chorton’s heart to 
be in his work, and which makes the reading of it—with its quaint and vigorous 
phrasing—a great pleasure to the reviewer. 


MontTROsE (BuRGH) Pusiic Liprary. Twelfth Annual Report 

for the year ended 31st August, 1917. 

Librarian : Joun Curistison, F.S.A.,Scot. Income: £446—from rate 
£220 ; grant from Carnegie Trustees, {80. Expenditure : Books, periodicals 
and binding, £59 ; salaries, &c., 4181 ; taxes, £38—a balance of £168 is shown. 
Stock : Lending, 13,221 ; reference, 2,683. Issues : Lending, 61,873 ; through 
Book Club, 7,123. 

Mr. Christison, as usual, writes an interesting report, showing good work. 
His issues have increased by 3,306 volumes, and his readers by 1,279 in the 
lending department ; an active book club is in operation which in the year 
recorded added 255 volumes to the general lending library ; books in Braille 
type were issued ; a collection of books on aeronautics was purchased from 
money provided by Sir Robert Inglis, V.D. ; and the soldiers stationed in the 
town have made good use of the lending and other departments. The 
Carnegie Rural Libraries which are operated from Montrose now extend to 
eight parishes with twelve centres. In all 2,239 books and magazines have 
been sent to the Camps Library. The local press is thanked for publishing 
free of charge, lists of books added, special reading lists, reports, &c. 
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NoRTHAMPTON (CouNTY BorouGH). Annual Report of the Chief 

Librarian and the Keeper of the Museum, 1916-17. 

Chief Librarian REGINALD WILFRED Brown. Income: /1,086— from 
rate (?d.), £1,285. Expenditure; Books, periodicals and binding £612; 
salaries and wages, £744; lighting and heating, £158; stationery, {60; 
fittings, £35—a balance of {997. Stock: Lending, 22,485 ; juvenile, 3,785 ; 
reference, 15,953. Issues: Lending, 264,286; juvenile, 46,780; reference, 
21,680—an over-all increase of 15,903. 

A well-documented report of a “ live ” library, showing many activities, 
including several exhibitions, three lectures, the acquisition of a good music 
library, the provision of books for blind readers, the making of a roll of honour, 
the collecting of war posters, the issue of a special list on gardening and 
food, &c. The Committee considered the re-classifying of the lending library 


"on the Dewey system, but were unwilling ‘‘ to close that department for the 


length of time necessary.” We suggest to Mr. Brown that much larger 
libraries than his have been re-classified without closing, but of course he is 
short of staff owing to the war. The assistant librarian, Mr. B. E. Rathbone, 
who is on active service, has been awarded the Croix de Guerre. 


St. HeLens (County Borovucu). Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of 
the Committee of the Public Library and Museum, 1916-17. 
Chief Librarian and Curator: ALFRED LaNcasTER. Income, £1,625— 

from rate, {1,509. Expenditure: Books, periodicals and binding, £178 ; 

salaries and wages, £582. Stock: Lending, 40,055; reference, 11,396. 

Issues Lending, 231,923; reference, 5,188. 

The issues ate slightly beiow those of previous years, the decrease being 
7.779. Large numbers of books and magazines have been forwarded to the 
troops. The three male assistants have all joined the Army. The supply of 
periodicals and newspapers has been considerably reduced. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Catalogue of War Publications: Comprising Works published to 
June, 1916. Compiled by G. W. PRrotHERO, Litt. D., with the 
assistance of Alex. J. Puitip. Demy 8vo., pp. 259. John 
Murray. 1917. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Central Committee has already published two pamphlet catalogues 
of Books on the War, and they have now amalgamated these together with 
later publications up to June, 1916, and have issued them in classified form 
with an index. The classification is rather crude in places, the subjects of 
Glycerine and Transport being adjoining entries, together with Swedish 
Drill and Cookery (p. 117). On page 105 we find, in another section, another 
work on cookery, cheek by jowl with books on postage stamps. This isa 
Somewhat hasty and ephemeral compilation, but it does not purport to be 
a complete bibliography. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


ARNAUD, R. K. The New Prophecy. 8vo., pp. xv., 204. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1917. 2s. 6d. net. 
A general prophetic ‘survey’ of human history, illustrated from 
es in the Books of Daniel and Revelation. Chapters on the ‘‘ Seven- 
eaded Ten-horned Beast,’’ on the ‘“‘ Two-horned Ram,” and the ‘“ One- 
Four-One-Horned Goat,’ among others of a similar kind, lead up to the 
comforting assurance with which the author ends his book, namely that 
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although for a brief period Britain is to be subservient to the rule of Anti- 
christ, in the end she will throw off the yoke. ‘ In the work of ridding the 
world finally of this evil presence wili Britain share in the glory of the Second 
Coming of Christ." A book that defies criticism, and can only invite appre- 
ciation of the author’s painstaking, if somewhat credulous, exertions. 


ATHERTON, GERTRUDE. The Living Present. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi., 


304. John Murray. 1917. 6s. net. 

The manner in which the Frenchwoman of the middle and lower 
bourgoisie and of the farms stepped automatically into the shoes of the men 
called to the colours in August, 1914, forms the subject of this brightly- 
wiitten informative book. ‘‘ It was,” says the vivid and opular novelist, “in 
their case, merely the wearing of two pairs of shoes instead of one, and both of 
equal fit.” No praise is too great for the manner in which the wife, or in her 
absence the young daughter, set her hand to the business till then carried on 
by the head of the house. In bakery or consulting-room,the woman found 
her opportunity, and made a success of her new vocation. Stories of the 
ouvroirs and many of their distinguished patronesses are given, and to those 
interested in feminism in France during and after the war, this book will give 
both enlightened and useful information. 


After Victory. By AN AMATEUR OFFICER. 1 Sketch Map. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 317. Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 1917. 5s. net. 

The horrors of war have, naturally enough, been the cause of many 
volumes recounting personal experiences at the front. ‘‘ One must see wi 
one’s own eyes and speak with one’s own knowledge, but the value of one’s 
experience depends upon its nearness to that which is universal, rather than 
to that which is unique,” writes an ‘‘ Amateur Officer.” Very terrible 
are some of the conditions which are described in the first half of the book in 
a simple and direct style of writing, which shows no signs of exaggeration 
nor any desire unduly to harrow the reader's feelings. The purpose is to 
contrast life in the trenches with that lived at home, and to suggest ideas for 
working out new conditions which shall make Great Britain worthy of the 
enormous sacrifices which the war has entailed upon her. 


Benson, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER. Life and Letters of Maggie 
Benson. 16 Illus. Cr. 8vo., pp. 446. John Murray. 1917. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Benson believes that there is an immense future before the art of 
biography, and that its real function is to deal not only with famous people of 
notable performance, but rather with unknown personalities whose handling 
of life and thought and emotion and relationship is yet exquisitely fine and 
strong, and who have radiated light and fragrance, and have raised the moral 
and artistic temperature of those with whom they came into contact. Having 
given a detailed life of his father, a memoir of his eldest sister, and a short 
record of his younger brother, he now adds a volume about his sister Maggie. 
Describing her, he writes, ‘‘ She had a very clear, fresh, and comprehensive 
mind, with a singular gift of mastering abstruse and difficult subjects ; she 
had a wide range of interests as well, art and archzology and biblical study ; 
moreover she had great and deep affections, and a vivid sympathy with all 
living creatures, from birds and dogs, which she understood and dealt with as 
very few people I have known have been able to do, to fellow-workers and 
fellow-students, and her inner circle of relations and friends. Her friendshi 
were strong and devoted, and she was one, too, from whom many sought help 
and inspiration and something of this deserves to be told. 

Moreover, if I compare her with my brother Hugh, I think it is almost 
impossible to conceive a greater contrast. Hugh was vivid, impatient, 
instantly attractive, with remarkable gifts of rapid expression and impressive 
public speech, My sister was profound, deliberate, untiring, slow in execution, 
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thorough, and her charm, which was great, was not easily or lightly revealed. 
She was shy and retiring in manner, diffident and tentative, apt to consolidate 
her friendships by long and quiet companionship; while Hugh was easily 
bored, and darted hither and hither like a glancing firefly.” 

The materials for the work have been gleaned from letters to friends and 
relations (many of them trivial and uninspiring) fragmentary diaries and 
numerous other papers. The portrait is a faithful one written with care and 
deep affection, but it is hardly strong enough to stand alone in its appeal to 
the general public, who will welcome it rather as an addition to the interesting 
history of this gifted family. 

Bett, AuBREY F. G. Portuguese Portraits. Illus. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. xvi., 144. B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 1917. 5s. net. 


Biographical sketches covering the period from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century, including pen portraits of six famous Portuguese rulers, 
navigators and soldiers, namely, King Dinis, Nun’ Alvarez, Prince Henry, 
Perreira, Albuquerque and Dom Joao de Castro. A little volume which will 
give to the genera] reader some trustworthy ideas on some of the great men 
who have played a part in the making of Portugal, and in the expeditions 
to the East and conquests in India. The portraits are good. 


GERARD, JAMES W. My Four Years in Germany. 21 Illus: 
Demy 8vo., pp. xiv., 336. Hodder & Stoughton. 1917: 
7s. 6d. net. 

The early chapters of Mr. Gerard’s book deal particularly with Germany 
before the war. Court ceremony, the geographical situation, the main lines 
of the political situation, and the author’s diplomatic work are briefly dis- 
cussed as well as militarism, as exemplified in the light of the Zabern affair. 
Then follows a discussion of the German system of Government, and prepara- 
tions for war which leads to the main theme of the American Ambassador's 
book, the breaking off of diplomatic relations with America. Although the 
work by its nature, written as it was for journalistic purposes, lacks something 
of solidarity, as a record of personal experience it is of 1emarkable interest 
and fully deserves the wide discussion and consideration with which it has 
been received. The lights thrown on the position of the prisoners, on that 
held by the Americans at the beginning of the war, and on the Socialist party 
in Germany, are especially valuable, and though Mr. Gerard’s writing now 
and again gives the impression that it is the work of an exuberant schoolboy, 
his warning of the difficulties which confront the Allies are in all truth serious 
enough. ‘‘ We are engaged,” he says, ‘‘in a war against the greatest military 
power the world has ever seen; against a people whose country was for so 
many centuries a theatre of devastating wars that fear is bred in the very 
marrow of their souls, making them ready to submit their lives and fortunes 
to an autocracy which for centuries has ground their faces, but which has 
promised them, as a result of the war, not only security but riches untold, 
and the dominion of the world ; a people which, as from a high mountain, has 
looked upon the cities of the world and the glories of them, and has been 
promised these cities and these glories by the devils of autocracy and of war. 

“‘We are warring against a nation whose poets and professors, whose 
pomeentaes and whose parsons, have united its people to a white pitch of 

tred, first against Russia, then against England, and now against America. 

“The U-boat peril is a very real one for England. Russia may either 
break up into civil wars or become so ineffective that the millions of German 
troops engaged on the Russian. front may be withdrawn and hurled against 
the Western lines. We stand in great peril, and only the exercise of ruthless 
realism can win this war for us. If Germany wins this war it means the 
triumph of the autocratic system. It means the triumph of those who 
believe, not only in war as a national industry, not only in war for itself, 
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but also in war as a high and noble occupation. Unless Germany is beaten the 

whole world will be compelled to turn itself into an armed camp, until the 

German autocracy either brings every nation under its dominion or is for ever 

wiped out asa form of government.” Hereis much material on which to ponder 

MARKHAM, ADMIRAL Sir ALBERT H., K.C.B. The Life of Sir. 
Clements R. Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c. g Illus. Demy 
8vo., pp. xi., 384. John Murray. 1917. 15s net. 

Explorer, official, man of letters, but first before ail a sailor, the subject 
of this biography lived a remarkably active, useful and to all appearances, 
successful life. If he had done nothing else, asse1ts the author, his work 
in Peru and India alone would have sufficed to hand his name down to 
posterity as a benefactor to his fellow-men. This work was chiefly connected 
with cinchona plantations, the valuable product of which brought blessings 
incomparable to the people of India to whom he introduced it. Markham 
was amongst those who made a steady but unfortunately futile search for 
Sir John Franklin ; he sailed in the Discovery on her hazardous voyage towards 
the South Pole. For many years his work in connection with the Royal 
Geographical Society was most valuable to the science of geography. On the 
outbreak of war his active labours were almost at an end although he still 
continued to make trips abroad in the company of Lady Markham. He died 
in January 1916, and his biographer, summing up his character, writes, 
“ He was a quick writer, an excellent observer, clever in mastering a foreign 
language, a great judge of character, prompt in making up his mind, impulsive, 
especially in righting a wrong, a man of great determination, 2 staunch friend, 
and of a most lovable disposition. 

“ Peru was his first love, Polar exploration his second; and to both he 
remained constant to the end. On Peruvian subjects his publications 
amounted to more than a score, exclusive of lectures and addresses. The 
crown of his Polai work lay beyond his writings, in the excellent work achieved 
by Captain Scott in the far distant Antarctic Regions. It is left for others 
to follow him and glean the rich scientific harvest that 1s awaiting the explorer 
in the far South ; but the main achievement must for all time be associated 
with Scott’s name, and with that of his mentor and counsellor, Clements 
Markham.” 

Mor ey, JoHN, Viscount, O.M. Recollections. (In Two Volumes.) 
Demy 8vo. Vol. I., pp. x., 388. Vol. II., pp. vi., 449. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1917. 25s. net. 

“1 wonder if you are like me,"’ said Balfour to Morley, ‘‘ when I’m at 
work on politics I long to be in literature, and vice versa.’ Morley replied, “ I 
should think so indeed. That is the bane of my life.” 

From his own showing in the two fine volumes under review, in spite of 
writing lives of Gladstone, Burke, Cobden, Walpole, Cromwell, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, and half a dozen others ; in spite of editing ‘‘ The English 
Men of Letters” and other Series, and his wide acquaintance with English 
and foreign literature and especially the poets, the larger part of his life was 
concerned with the intellectual activities of the statesman, as seen in his work 
for Ireland and for India, and in his friendship with his political colleagues. 
In the literary field he shows even greater powers of executive achievement 
than in the political field, in which his attitude, though sound and thorough, 
was cautious. An individualist, he was against state interference, and his 
influence was anti-Socialist. ‘‘ Modern Socialism,” he writes, ‘‘ undoubtedly 
leads back towards the old teachings of the Church, which were essentially 
an elevation of the communistic spirit. Pity instead of effort, meditation 
instead of struggle, poverty instead of laying up riches, self-sacrifice instead of 
energetic pushing—in all these things the modern Socialist in his reaction 
against the Economist finds himself near neighbour to the preacher of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and even to the monk.” 
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The great charm of this biography lies in its simplicity of style, there is 
ing laboured, nothing complex in it, it flows evenly on like the notes of a 
diarist who has jotted down the salient features of the information he wishes 
to impart and reproduces them with ease. Comparatively few letters are 
quoted, either from or to the author, the views of others are given in terse 
brief sentences, and where they concern Morley himself, are nearly always of a 
complimentary character, tributes to his good judgment, his clear insight, his 
tical efficiency. These are given for what they are worth, or rather 
ause they are opinions worth having, being the views of men of the highest 
standing. On the matters of his private life, his habits, his family, the author 
is reticent, and it says much for his literary powers that his portrait is as 
complete as it is without fuller reference to heredity and environment. Few 
women appear in these pages, and if he owes much to feminine influences he 
does not confess it. Little as he reveals about the deeper intimacies of life 
his relations with friends and acquaintances are freely discussed. Chamber- 
lain, Meredith, Mill, Taine, Jusserand, Asquith, Carnegie, and many other 
interesting personalities figure in his pages. One story about his views on 
literature is worth telling, if only to show that he was human. On a journey 
from Paris he tried to read two French novels, ‘‘ but found each more dis- 
gusting than the other, so,”’ he says, ‘‘ I flung them both out of the window, 
only hoping that the French peasantry are lucky enough never to have learnt 
to read.” 


In the main the book will live of course for its political importance, 
especially when read in conjunction with the author’s biography of Gladstone. 
The Irish question, the Victorian attitude towards Home Kule, the story of 
Parnell, the close of Gladstone's political career, the intimation as to which 
he was entrusted to break to Mrs. Gladstone, affairs in India, the cabinet 
making of 1905, these historic incidents appear in full. We have only one 
regret, that Lord Morley’s work comes up only to rg10._ If it were brought 
up a few years later there must necessarily be some discussion of the causes 
leading to the war, a subject on which he so far maintains a frigid silence. 
However, the work chiefly covers the Victorian and Edwardian periods. 
Of the former he writes, ‘‘ Whatever we may say of Europe between Waterloo 
and Sedan, in our country at least it was an epoch of hearts uplifted with 
hope, and brains active with sober and manly reason for the common good. 
Some ages are marked as sentimental, others stand conspicuous as rational. 
The Victorian age was happier than most in the flow of both these currents 
into a common stream of vigorous and effective talent. New truths were 
welcomed in free minds, and free minds make brave men. Old prejudices 
were disarmed. Fresh principles were set afloat and supported by the right 
reasons. The standards of ambition rose higher and purer. Men learned to 
care more for one another. Sense of proportion among the claims of leading 
questions to the world’s attention became more wisely tempered.” 

Modern Art: A Collection of Works in Modern Art. Text by 
CHARLES Marriott and “ Tis.’’ 56 Coloured Plates and 16 
half-tones. Folio., pp. 80. “‘ Colour, Ltd.” 1917 15s. net. 
A more charming gift-book could hardly be devised than this handsome 

volume with its beautiful reproductions of artistic subjects. The text is in 
every way adequate, and the notes to the various paintings, though short, are 
helpful and elucidatory. The work of the artists, though by no means 
extensively representative, are well chosen, and it is practically impossible 
to praise this handsome production too lavishly. 

The Biblical Antiquities of Philo. Now translated from the Old Latin 
Version by M. R. James, Litt.D., F.B.A. Cr. 8vo., pp. vi., 
280. 1917. 8s. Od. net. 

Dr. James provides us in this book with a hitherto untranslated version 
ol an old Jewish book of the first century, written in the years that followed 
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the destruction of Jerusalem about a.p. 70, and consequently contemporaneous 
with some of the New Testament writings. The contents form a Bible 
history from the time of Adam to the death of Saul. Attributed to Philo, 
the real authorship is uncertain. It bears a strong resemblance to the 
Fourth Book of Esdras and the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the writer is fully 
imbued with the magnificent splendour of Old Testament literature. For 
example, the following description of the death of Moses is one of many 
striking amplifications of the Old Testament narrative :— 

“And Moses when he heard was filled with understanding, and his 
likeness was changed gloriously, and he died in glory according to the 
mouth of the Lord, and he buried him as he had promised him, and the 
angels lamented at his death, and lightnings and torches and arrows 
went before him with one accord. And on that day the hymn of 
the hosts was not said because of the departure of Moses. Neither was 
there any day like unto it since the Lord made man upon earth, neither 
shall there be any such for ever, that he should make the hymn of the 
angels to cease because of a man; for he loved him greatly; and he 
buried him with his own hands on an high place of the earth, and in 
the light of the whole world.” 

Dr. James and the S.P.C.K. are to be congratulated on presenting to 
English readers for the first time so interesting and important a survival. 
An able introduction and copious notes facilitate the task of the student. 


THE Muse tn Arms. A Collection of War Poems, for the most part 
written on the Field of Action, by Seamen, Soldiers and Flying 
Men who are serving or who have served, in the Great War. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. B. OsBporn. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxxviili., 
295. John Murray. 1917. 6s. net. 

An exceilent anthology of poetry by men who have fought as well as 
written, and have therefore a first-hand point of view about war. Fighting 
on sea, land and in the air has been taken as a topic of inspiration. These 
pages contain many gems both of thought and diction, written by nearly 
fifty soldier poets, more than a quarter of whom have given their lives for 
their country. 

Pepys, SAML., Jun. A Second Diary of the Great War. From 
Jany., 1916, to June, 1917. 16 Illus. Cr. 8vo., pp. 304. 
John Lane. 1917. 5s. net. 

Pepys Junior, is as human and lovable as his great forbear, and the 
diary which coveis eighfeen months of stirring events on the Continent, 
turns with delightful ease from these serious matte1s to mere trivial domestic 
details concerning the Pepys ménage. Especially characteristic are the 
great diarist’s complaints of continual increase in prices of food and other 
commodities. Smoked haddock at 2s. 6d. and The Times at 1$d. being 
responsible for ‘‘ all his gust of it spoiled.” His description of Tanks, of 
Zeppelin ships, and his comments on well-known people and events, ate 
alike entertaining, and though perhaps the second diary does not strike the 
reader as fresh as the first, it nevertheless whets an appetite for diary number 
thiee, the quaint dialect never seeming wearisome as most dialects in other 
books invariably become. 

FICTION. 


BrnpLoss, HAROLD. Sadie’s Conquest. Cr. 8vo., pp. 303. Ward, 

Lock & Co., Ltd. 1917. 5s. net. ; 

A breezy story of Saskatchewan prairie in which Englishmen and English- 
women prove their metal as pioneers in a new country. The characters of 
Sadie, Helen, Charnock and Festing are well-drawn and convincing, and the 
working out of the plot is satisfactory. 


— 
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CARTER, JoHN L. Dust. Cr. 8vo., pp. 336. Duckworth & Co, 
1917. s. net. 

A charmingiy written story of a young girl who falls in love with the 
curate, and their difficulties in reconciling the ideal and the real in matrimony. 
All the characters are well-drawn, and it is their humanity that makes the 
book hold the reader in spite of a lack of sensation, for the plot of the book is 
simple and its atmosphere homely. 


CLEAVER, Hytton. The Tempting Thought. Cr. 8vo., pp. 313. 

Mills & Boon, Ltd. 1917. 6s. 

This novel opens with the favourite theme of the virtuous and charming 
typist who captivates the junior partner, but after the first fifty pages she is 
married off and her friends come to the front of the stage. The main plot 
centres round the incident of a colleague who played her a nasty trick during 
her business career, but a complication which ensues is cleared up to every- 
one’s satisfaction. There is some good writing in the book, but the construc- 
tion of the plot leaves room for improvement. 


Dovetas, O. The Setons. Cr. 8vo., pp. 315. Hodder & Stough- 

ton. I917. 5s. net. 

A story of a Glasgow family which is almost photographic in its wealth 
of detail. Elizabeth Seton is a typical Free Kirk minister’s daughter, with a 
strong sense of duty, a fund of humour and a real devotion to her unworldly 
father. The series of home-like pictures, giving the intimate, every-day life 
of these unassuming characters, is remarkably well done. The war comes to 
change the even tenor of the way, and the end (since it is not vet) is left vague 
and uncertain. 


FESTING, GABRIELLE. Honor Among Thieves. Cr. 8vo., pp. 325. 

William Blackwood & Sons. 1917. §s. net. 

Honor Rassett, who lived in Napoleonic days, was mariied at fifteen to 
Sir Charles Mendip, and whilst travelling by coach to the country house 
where the honeymoon was to be speut, escaped from her drunken roué of a 
husband, and was thought to be drowned. She lived on a farm and worked 
like a peasant girl, then went into a convent, but not wishing to take the veil 
became companion to a Mrs. Joad, a relation of the reverend mother’s. At 
her house Honor met Claude Fenwick, with whom she fell in love, marryin 
him in the belief that she has told him of her first wedding, which she look 
upon as illegal because it took place in a drawing-room instead of a church. 
Honor is an innocent and entirely lovable little heroine, the dialogue is clever, 
the setting of the book excellent of its kind, and every reader will wish to 
know how the marriage tangle is unravelled. 


NewTe, Horace W.C. The House that Fell, and the Decline and 
Fall of a Suburb. Cr. 8vo., pp. vii., 308. Mills & Boon, Ltd. 
1917. 6s. 

In her latest novel Mrs. Newte has taken some fifty representative types 
of a suburb within an hour’s journey of the west end of London, and every 
character is carefully delireated. The picture of life is photographic in 
detail (like many of the present-day novels}, and, as in real life, the detail 
Sometimes assumes greater importance than the events. The hero, Gerald 
Eden, is a man of indecisive character who falls in love with Ella Bish. Her 
family is described as irregular and disorderly in their pecuniary and other 
habits, so that she is compelled to become engaged to a man whom she does 
not love. When, at the eleventh hour, she inherits a fortune and breaks off 
her engagement, Gerald has bound himself to another woman, and instead 
of trying to free himself he plunges into matrimony with Nora although he 
still loves Ella. In spite of its sheet inconclusiveness as far as a philosophy 
of life is concerned, the book holds the reader throughout. 
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STEEL, Fiona ANNIE. Mistress of Men. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 368. 

William Heinemann. 1917. 6s. net. 

The fascinating story of the wonderful Mihr-un-nissa, afterwards 
Nurjakhan, and her lover, the Emperor Jahangir, loses rather than gains by 
the author’s fidelity to history. We have here a marvellous picture of 
Indian Court life in the seventeenth century, but there is much which weakens 
rather than strengthens tne dramatic elements of the plot. The Emperor, in 
all his strength and weaknesses, is a remarkable but hardly lovable character, 
and his wife is obviously too astute to overlook even the smallest of his 
vices, and, though she loves him in spite of them, she does so in a luke-warm 
manner and from a sense of duty rather than through passion. Nor is this 
because her heart is buried with her first husband, whom she believes to have 
been murdered at the Emperor’s instigation if not by his orders. She had no 
greater affection for him either. Beautiful and clever as she .s, she somehow 
lacks warmth and humanity, which are surely necessary attributes for a 
perfect mistress of men. The scenes in the rose-garden, the palaces and the 
garden of breezes, filled with rich colouring and atmosphete are, however, 
poetical and romantic above all description. 

THorneE, Guy. Hester Redeemed Cr. 8vo., pp. 312. Jarrolds, 

Ltd. 1917. 6s. 

The attempt of a scientist to remove the memory of crime from the 
brain of a criminal lunatic and open a fresh and virtuous page of life is the 
subject of Mr. Guy Thotne’s sensational plot. Readers will not want to put 
down the book until they have learnt the result of the experiment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TORONTO AND THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of Tot LrspRARY WoRLD. 


DEAR S1r,—The July number, greatly delayed, has just reached 
me, and I enjoyed your reference to the O.L.A. Meeting on page 27. 
I fully understand your dismay at the programme, but that is the 
way we Canadians who are in the library business “ carry on.” 
You will have noticed that in other departments of human 
endeavour Canadians have their peculiar methods—sometimes 
reasonably successful. In Library Conventions we prefer 15 
minute papers, crisp, interesting and to the point, and it may 
interest you to know that we adhered to that time-table without 
any difficulty, and with great approbation from the 225 registered 
delegates from the Province. We have another innovation—at 
least from your paragraph I should judge so—viz., the programme 
being made by the President, not by the Secretary. Each President 
in turn is responsible for the programme in its entirety, and there 
can be no shifting of blame or mistake in praise. 

Best wishes to the British Association. 


Yours truly, 
December i2th, 1917. GEORGE H. LOCKE. 
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